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Jiotes 

[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



HOMERIC REMINISCENCES 

Readers of Homer are all familiar with the passage in the Odyssey (xi.i 21-30, 
xxiii. 268-76) in which Teiresias addresses Odysseus: "Then take a handy oar 
and go on until you come to men who know not the sea nor eat food seasoned 
with salt, nor know purple-cheeked ships or handy oars, which are the wings 
of ships. And I shall tell you of a most manifest token and it shall not escape 
you. When another wayfarer shall meet you and say you have a winnowing- 
shovel on your glorious shoulder, then fasten the handy oar in the earth and 
offer fair sacrifices to lord Poseidon," 

Recently I chanced upon some curious parallels. From W. D. Howells' 
A Woman's Reason (Boston, 1883, p. 432): "When I put my foot on shore 
I ain't going to stop walking till I get where salt water is worth six dollars a 
quart; yes, sir, I'm going to start with an oar on my shoulder; and when some 
fellow asks me what that thing is, I'm going to rest, and not before." Also 
from a fine story, entitled Sea, by A. Karkavitsas (Modem Greek Stories, trans- 
lated by Demetra Vaka and Aristides Phoutrides, New York, 1920, p. 41) : 
" I was ready to give up the sea forever. I felt like St. Elias, who shouldered 
his oar and took to the mountains, looking for a place to live where men had 
never heard of his name. He didn't care either to look on the sea or to hear 
of it any longer." 

In seeking further parallels I came upon a very suggestive note by 
Professor W. R. Halliday "Modern Greek Folk Tales," etc., in Folk-Lore, XXV 
[1914], 122-25) which should prove of interest to all Homeric students. 
Mr. Halliday refers to the instance given by Mr. F. W. Hasluck (Cyzicus, 
Cambridge, 1010, p. 65) and to two versions given by N. G. Polites in his 
■xapa86<rus with a translation of the second. "St. Elias was once upon a time 
a sailor. What with pulling and pulling at the oar, (there was no spare time 
for meals in those days; they ate as they rowed), the poor man was tired of it. 
He took his oar on his shoulder and went off to go and find a place where 
they didn't even know the name of the thing. He goes to the village and asks, 
'What do they call this ?' 'An oar,' they say to him. He goes to the other 
village and asks, — 'What do they call this?' 'An oar.' Och! The devil! 
He was in despair! Here, there, and everywhere he asks his question until 
he comes to a village on the top of the mountain. 'What do they call this ?' 
he asks. 'A bit of wood.' Glory be to God! He sticks the oar upright, he 
builds a hut, and determines to remain there for the rest of his life. And that 
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is why they place St. Elias on all the mountain tops." Miss Mary Hamilton 
(The Annual of the British School at Athens, 1906-7, p. 356) quotes No. 207, 
the first of the two versions given by Polites. " St. Elias had been a sailor, 
but left the sea repenting of the evil life he had led. Others say he left because 
of the hardships he had suffered. He determined to go where it was not known 
what the sea or boats were. Shouldering an oar, he went on asking people 
what it was. When he came to the top of a hill he was told it was wood. He 
saw that they had never seen boats or the sea, and he stayed on the hill-tops." 

Another interesting parallel is cited by Mr. A. B. Cook (Zeus, I [Cambridge, 
1014], 171) on the authority of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. An old Coan skipper 
tells the story. '"Ah well,' says Giorgis, 'tis a poor trade this, as the holy 
Elias found.' 'What was that?' I asked. 'The prophet Elias,' quoth he, 
'was a fisherman; he had bad weather, terrific storms, so that he became 
afraid of the sea. Well, so he left his nets and his boat on the shore, and put 
an oar over his shoulder, and took to the hills. On the way, who should he see 
but a man. 'A good hour to you,' says he. 'Welcome,' says the man. 'What's 
this, can you tell me?' says St. Elias. 'That,' says the man, 'why that's an 
oar.' Eh, on he goes till he meets another man. 'A good hour to you,' says 
St. Elias. 'You are welcome' says the man. 'What's this?' says St. Elias. 
' Why, that's an oar, to be sure,' says the man. On he goes again, until he comes 
to the very top of the mountain, and there he sees another man. ' Can you 
tell me what this is?' asks St. Elias. 'That,' says the man, 'Why, that's a 
stick.' 'Good!' says St. Elias, 'this is the place for me, here I abide.' He 
plants his oar in the ground, and that is why his chapels are all built on the 
hill tops." 

The association of St. Elias with the tale appears only in the modern Greek 
versions. Precisely why it should be St. Elias I have been unable to learn. 
His worship is, of course, widespread and commonly associated with hilltops 
in Greece, and some scholars have assumed, on evidence not wholly convincing, 
that Elias has supplanted Helios — a case of popular etymology. The Greek 
tales therefore seem to be partly an aetiological attempt to account for the 
shrines of Elias on hilltops and partly a pure Homeric reminiscence. Mr. 
Howells' version, it is evident, was not derived from the modern Greek. 

In The (London) Times Literary Supplement (September 11, 1919, p. 485) 
Mr. J. E. King writes: "A naval officer tells me that the boatswain of his ship, 
in speaking of his future retirement, said that he should walk inland with an 
oar on his shoulder, and when he met with people who asked him what he was 
carrying should settle there." He is struck by the resemblance to Homer, 
of course, and continues: "I was also told that the saying was not uncommon 
with sailors, but I have not had further confirmation of this." In the issue 
of September 18, 1919 (p. 499), Mr. Halliday calls attention to his note in 
Folk-Lore and reiterates his belief that the "modern version would seem to be 
one of the very rare cases of genuine direct survival from ancient to modern 
Greece." But he changes his opinion in consequence of a brief note contributed 
to the Times' Supplement (October 2, 1919, p. 533) by "R.N. " who writes: "The 
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story of the retired sailor and the oar was told to me when I first went to sea 
in 1871, by a lieutenant about to retire under Childers' scheme. I don't think 
it was new then." Mr. Halliday's recantation (Folk-Lore, XXX [1919], 316-17) 
is, it seems to me, too readily made and on insufficient evidence. Always 
skeptical about ancient Greek survivals in folk-lore, he now writes: "The 
theory advanced in Folk-Lore .... that the story of the sailor and his oar 
is confined to ancient and modern Greece is thereby invalidated." The pas- 
sages from Howells and the sailor's saying, it is true, show that the tale is not 
confined to ancient and modern Greece in the literal sense of those words. But 
the fact that the story was current in British naval circles — or in other naval 
circles for that matter, which may have been influenced by Greek sailors — 
does not prove its independent origin. It is more than probable that in a 
profession where a certain amount of classical scholarship was traditional the 
striking passage from Homer was caught up by officers and passed on to seamen 
because it was so peculiarly a propos of a sailor's disgust with the sea. Until 
parallel versions can be furnished from sources where there can be no suspicion 
of Homeric influence (and I have failed to discover such), I think we are justified 
in considering Homer as the ultimate source of all the versions we have. 

J. G. Winter 
University of Michigan 



THE AORIST PARTICIPLE IN ODYSSEY ii. 3 

In the Journal of Philology, No. 69, p. 128, Arthur Piatt has this sentence: 
"Thrice does Homer assert that a man &pvvr' &p' il- e{>vrj<lHV, or evvijOev kvla- 
tolto, el/tara icraaixevos 03 2, 5 307, v I24*). I have looked in vain for any 
comment upon this extraordinary aorist participle, surely the most extraor- 
dinary in Greek, one might say." 

Professor Gildersleeve wrote me a letter, asking me to investigate the prob- 
lem of this aorist participle, an investigation the loss of vision prevented him 
from making. He added that a solution of this seeming difficulty might be 
found in the assumption that Telemachus slept with no other clothing than 
that furnished by the bed-coverings and that when he arose in the morning he 
slipped his garment on before leaving the bed, hence the participle is a true 
aorist. There can be no doubt that this is the correct explanation. If one will 
turn back to the story of the young man's retirement the previous night he 
will find that all difficulties vanish, for then Telemachus sat on his bed and 
took off his chiton, which the nurse folded and hung close to the bed rapd 
Tpijrouri "hkxtaow. Wilamowitz could find no explanation for the verse which 
describes the undressing, 

a 437 i-feTO 5' kv Xe/crpcjj, /xaXaKdv 8' iicduve x<- T & va ' 

and he exclaimed: "Wer kann ein bis auf fiisse reichendes hemnde im sitzen 
ausziehen? Warum ist der junge mann so miide, dass er sich dazu hinsetz?" 
This, of course, is the height of absurdity, but it is characteristic of the way 
Wilamowitz never seeks or finds explanations for very simple things. 



